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THE RHINE. No. II. 
Tue HocuKrevz, or Hien Cross, at GoDESBERG. 


Tae village of Godesberg stands in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the celebrated “ Seven Mountains,” 
of which we spoke in our general description of the 
Rhine, and of which we gave a partial view in a still 
earlier number*. It is seated at the foot of a moun- 
tain of the same name, which has its summit crowned 
by the ruins of an old castle; its distance from Bonn 
is about four miles, and shortly before reaching it the 
trave ier passes the curious monument which is de- 
picted in our engraving. This cross is thirty-six feet 
in height, and is represented as a work well worthy 
the attention of the lovers of antiquity. Its origin is 
disputed. Some say that it formerly existed in the 
market-place of the ancient Bonn, and others that a 
lord of Hochkirchen having killed a knight in a duel 
on this spot, was condemned by the Archbishop 
Theodoric of Heinsberg, to erect this cross,—which 
thence derived the name of Hochkirchen Cross, as it 
was anciently called. 

“These two opinions,” says Beaunoir, “appear 
neither of them to be correct, and they are formally 
contradicted by the Chrtnicles of Cologne, which 
afford the following explanation on the subject of this 
monument. 

“In the year 1333, the Elector Walham of Juliers, 
caused to be erected the great Cross between Bonn 
and Godesberg.” 

In the mountain of Godesberg there is a mineral 
spring, known by the name of the Draitscher Quelle, 
whose virtues have been demonstrated by a treatise 
from the pen of a learned German doctor. When 
they were discovered, towards the close of the last 
century, every preparation was made for converting 
them to the most advantageous use. “The roads 
leading to the village have been repaired,” says a 
Trench writer of that period,—* a large building has 
been erected at the expense of the prince, and ar- 
rangements have been made for uniting in this spot 
all the delights and conveniences which can _ be 
desired. How beneficial then will this new establish- 
ment become to the village of Godesberg, situated 
at the foot of the mountain, as well as the electoral 
residence, which is distant but half a league!” The 
extravagant praises which this writer bestows upon 
the spring, and the advantages of its locality to inva- 
lids, seem curious at the present day; like many other 
projects of a similar kind, the scheme of converting it 
into a second “ Spa,” was not attended with the success 
which its authors desired. A late traveller thus 
notices it: “ Great pains were taken a few years ago 
to establish it as a regular watering-place, but it does 
not seem to have met with much success.” 

The Castle of Godesberg is an old ruin “ rearing 
its jagged crumbling top out of the thickets that sur- 
round its base.” Its construction is evidently of an 
ancient date, and is supposed to be the work of the 
Romans. The Chronicles of Cologne tell us, that 
during the famous “thirty years’ war,” this castle, 
containing a garrison of Dutch troops, which had 
been placed in it by the archbishop elector of 
Cologne, after his conversion to protestantism, made 
a vigorous resistance to the troops of Ernest of 
Bavaria, who had been nominated the new arch- 
bishop; and that it was only taken by mining. 

Tradition is of course busy concerning the origin of 
this structure, which is generally regarded as one of 
the most interesting monuments on the Rhine. The 
emperor Julian the Apostate is commonly presumed 
to have been the founder; he is alluded to as a 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. III., p. 193. 
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stranger king who invaded the country in some early 
age, and with the assistanee of the demons whem he 
served, and to whom he built a temple and offered 
human sacrifices, carried all before him, till the arri- 
val of the ministers of the Cross. On this event, the 
fiends fled in dismay, and left their apostate protégé 
to his fate.” It is supposed, that this tradition is a 
sort of fabulous record of the subjugation of these 
districts by the emperor Julian the Apostate, and the 
subsequent conversion of the inhabitants to the 
Christian religion, in opposition to which that monarch 
had so strikingly displayed his zeal. 

The village of Godesberg is rather considerable in 
extent; it is a pretty cheerful place, according to a 
recent female writer, “‘ where a few days might be 
passed very pleasingly, with the assistance of the 
mountains and the Rhine, which here puts on its 
character of grandeur and beauty for the first time, 
or throws it off as we should say were we tracing 
from its source ; for all below Godesberg is compara- 
tive insipidity.” The whole of the lower course of 
the Rhine, from this spot downwards to the sea, offers 
scarcely any beauties at all,—certainly none which 
would be sufficient of themselves to attract the steps 
of strangers to the Rhine. As a matter of course, 
it would be idle to look for them in passing along any 
one of the streams which claim to be branches of the 
Rhine in the Iow levels of Holland; but taking the 
point where it first divides, and ascending its current 
through the Prussian province of Cleves as far as 
Dusseldorf, we find the whole country on both sides 
a dead flat, or nearly so, and even when it reaches 
the latter town, it does not much improve. “ Low 
natural banks, overgrown with reeds, rushes, and 
willows, not wnlike the navigation among the Zea- 
land Isles,—in some places the view shut out by 
artificial embankments; flat meadows of deep green, 
interspersed with eorn-fields, and here and there a 
poor-looking village, make up, where the banks do 
not obstruct the view, for the greater part of the 
lower Rhine. Im short, the surfaee on both sides 
differs not much from that of Holland, having the 
disadvantage of not being enlivened with those 
numerous and neat painted houses, trim gardens, and 
avenues of trees whieh, while they adorn, impart an 
air of cheerfulness and comfort to the inhabitants of 
the latter country, and which are here wholly want- 
ing. The greater part of the inhabitants who made 
their appearance in and about the villages on the 
banks of the Rhine were clothed in rags, half naked, 
dirty, and sun-burnt—almost to blackness.” 

The villages themselves are represented as wearing 
every mark of extreme poverty,—the houses mean, 
and mostly im a ruinous condition, and surrounded 
with filth; the women and children, the only persons 
to be seen, generally ill clad and disgustingly dirty, 
with “ ill-looking vacant countenances, and as brown 
as Portuguese.” The river here runs with a current 
of at least four miles an hour, and in some of the 
narrower parts five; the steamers have to struggle 
hard in ascending against it, and make but a slow 
passage. ; 

On approaching Dusseldorf, the first hills are seen 
to make their appearance at a short distance behind 
it; beyond that town, the river winds considerably 
for some miles, till, on passing a bend near the little 
town of Neus, a range of “fine blue hills” show 
themselves in the distance. A little further on, the 
traveller obtains the first sight of the famous Sieben- 
geberte, or “Seven Mountains,” rearing their blue 
heads just above the horizon; and here, after having 
been so long wearied with the everlasting deep green 
of the meadows, swamps, and dykes of Holland,” 
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and the willows and rushes on the low banks of the 
Rhine, he feels a great relief in gazing upon the 
gentle acclivity which now begins to rise from the 
water's edge, covered with corn-fields, copses, and 
plantations of wood, and backed by distant hills 
wearing an enchanting hue. 

The mountain of Godesberg is one of the first 
which the traveller encounters, in ascending the 
Rhine, upon its left bank; but it seldom attracts 
much of his attention, because the famous “ Sieben- 
gebirte,” or Seven Mountains, are close at hand on 
the opposite side. “ The ‘ castled crag of Drachenfels,’ 
not the highest but the most striking of the Seven 
Mountains, rises perpendicularly from the river in 
barren rocky majesty. 

“The gray ruin on its summit might be mistaken 
for a shapeless pile of rock. The mountain of Wol- 
kenburg, or Castle of the Clouds, appears just behind, 
and the Stranberg, with its round head, out of 
which peeps the belfry of a little chapel, rises on the 
right near the river. Behind them you distinguish 
the heads of the Lowenburgh, the Nieder, Strom- 
berg, the Oelberg, and the Hemmerich. 

The Lowenberg, (Lion's Mountain,) which is the 
highest of the seven, is about 1896 feet in height. 
The remains of castles are visible on all, and some- 
times almost buried in the thick brushwood, the only 
vegetation they bear. Several of the castles are said 
to have been erected by the Emperor Valentinian, in 
the fourth century; and the emperor Henry the 
Fifth, is charged with burning those of Wolkenburg, 
Drachenfels, and others. The chapel of St. Peter, 
on the Stromberg, was built by Didier of Schwart- 
zeneck, a valiant knight of the neighbourhood, in 
performance of one of those pious vows so often 
made by crusaders on a safe return to Europe. There 
are legends also, as is usually the case, connected 
with most of these castles; they are carefully de- 
tailed in the guide-books, and generally repeated by 
tourists, ‘‘ with variations,’ but there is little to 
interest in any one of them. 

Immediately opposite to the Drachenfels, and on 
the left bank of the river, is the mountain of Rolands- 
eck, whose steep side descends to the very brink of 
the Rhine, “ in defiance, as it were, of its opposite 
neighbour ;” this mountain too has its ruined castle 
and a legend, which has furnished the German poet, 
Schiller, with the materials of one of his most cele- 
brated ballads, though he has chosen to change the 
scene of action to Switzerland*. The two moun- 
tains of Drachenfels and Rolandseck, form the grand 
entrance into a deep, dark, and gloomy ravine, 
through which the contracted river is seen to force its 
volume of water, with an accelerated current. Soon 
afterwards its surface expands into a wide reach, 
tranquil and smooth as a lake, and interrupted only 
by two beautiful islands; the larger of these is 
called Rolandswerth, from some former connexion 
with the same hero, Roland, who has given his name 
to the mountain close by, or Nonnenwerth, the 
Island of Nuns, from a celebrated convent which for- 
merly stood on it, and whose “ blue minarets and roof”’ 
appear (or used to) to the traveller descending the river 
“embosomed in trees.” A view of it may be seen in 
the engraving to which we have already referred. 

This establishment was founded in the early part 
of the twelfth century, under the auspices of the 
then archbishop of Cologne; the building which 
existed before 1773 was then destroyed by fire, and 
its place supplied by a more magnificent structure 
than had previously stood on the same site, one, 


* Our readers will find an account of this legend in Vol. ILI., 
p. 194, with a poetical version by Mr. Campbell. 
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indeed, bearing more resemblance to a palace than a 
convent. Like other religious establishments in the 
same territory, this convent has been secularized, 
and its handsome edifice, with the rich and cultivated 
domain which the island affords, about sixty English 
acres in extent, has passed into other hands, Napo- 
leon was the first who doomed it to confiscation, and 
he was proceeding to carry his intentions into effect, 
with the full ardour of that hostility which he felt 
towards all such institutions: his amiable Empress, 
Josephine, however, interposed in behalf of the poor 
nuns, who then occupied it, and at her solicitation 
they were allowed to enjoy a quiet possession during 
the remaining term of their lives. At the close of 
the war, in 1815, the island passed into the hands of 
Prussia; four nuns were all that remained of the 
ancient sisterhood, and the King of Prussia con- 
tinued the permission to them to reside in the convent 
during their lives. When they died, the edifice was 
sold, and it was afterwards converted into a spacious 
inn, which, according to the report of tourists, 
furnished excellent accommodation. Of the salu- 
brity of the spot we have a curious illustration given 
by a traveller of the last century :+~he says that 
during the whole space of the preceding hundred 
years, there had died but two sisters who were not 
jubilaires,—an appellation given to these who had 
been attached to the convent for the period of fifty 
years,— and in confirmation of this statement he 
appeals to the mortuary register. 

It appears that the speculation of turning the con- 
vent into an inn has not been attended with success. 
A traveller of 1828 tells us, that the proprietor was 
then endeavouring to dispose of the whole island, of 
140 er 150 acres, by lottery, “ in which,” he says, 
“we were told that several of our countrymen 
in passing had taken tickets; it being so near to 
England.” Unquestionably, the island of Nonnen- 
werth would form one of the most delightful summer- 
etreats that could be desired ; and as to its nearness to 
England, it may not perhaps occur to an Englishman, 
that the distance froth London to Nonnenwerth is 
several miles less than from London to Edinburgh. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that English adventurers 
should start for a prize that would give them pos- 
session of so lovely a spot. As an inn it was objec- 
tionable, on account of the trouble of crossing the 
water, and less likely to succeed from there being by 
the road-side, directly opposite to it, a tolerably good 
and long-established house. 

From a later traveller still, we learn that a further 
change has since taken place. 

“TI had thought of the lonely tower,” says the 
author of Slight Reminiscences, Sc.,-“‘ the ivied porch, 
the tall cloisters, and tree of melancholy aspect,—of 
monastic silence, and deep seclusion, till I had shaped 
it into something familiar to my fancy. Nothing 
was ever imagined more unlike the reality. A spa- 
cious solid, announcing a substantial quantum of 
worldly comfort—an inn, I think—at all events, a 
pension, with (as we are told) eight English families 
living gaily within its walls—sound judges I have no 
doubt, of the respective merits of Laubenheim and 
Johannisberg, and lovers, too, as the English gene- 
rally are, of beautiful nature. But the bare idea of a 
modern boarding-house, and the convivialities of a 
table d’héte, is sudden death to the poetic feeling and 
to the reveries of an idle dreamer like myself.” 


Presumption of every kind supposes folly at bottom.— 
LavaTER. atin 
Wali e time and distance obliterate the misfortunes of life 
their tendency is to strengthen its charities.—T. 

239—2 
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ON THE FEATHERS OF BIRDS. 

fr we had never seen the covering of birds, we could 
have formed no conception of anything so perfect 
and beautiful; and which, by uniting in the highest 
degree the qualities of warmth, lightness, and least 
resistance to the air, forms a vestment so appropriate 
to the life which the animal is to lead. While we 
observe the general aspect of the feathered world, we 
must admire the wisdom and goodness of the Deity 
in this part of his creation; and our admiration will 
be increased by further examination. Every feather 
is a mechanical wonder. If we look at a quill, 
we find two properties not easily brought toge- 
ther, strength and lightness. There are few things 
more remarkable than the strength and lightness of 
the pens with which we write. If we look at the 
upper part of the stem, we see a material made for 
the purpose, used in no other class of animals, and 
in no other part of birds, tough, light, pliant, and 
elastic. The pith, also, which feeds the feathers, is 
unlike any other animal substance ; it is neither bone, 
flesh, membrane, nor tendon. 

But the artificial part of a feather is the beard, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the vane. The beards are 
fastened on each side of the stem, and constitute the 
breadth of the feather, and we usually strip them off, 
from one side or both, when we make a pen. 

The separate pieces, or laminz, of which the beard 
is composed, are called threads, sometimes filaments, 
or rays. The first thing to be observed is, how much 
stronger the beard of the feather shows itself to be, 
when pressed in a direction perpendicular to its plane, 
than when rubbed either up or down in the line of 
the stem; and the structure which occasions this 
difference is, that the lamine, of which these beards 
are composed, are flat, and placed with their flat sides 
towards each other, by which means, while they easily 
bend for the approaching of each other, as you may 
perceive by drawing your finger ever so lightly up- 
wards, they are much harder to bend out of their 
plane, as that is the direction in which they have to 
encounter the impulse and pressure of the air, and in 
which their strength is wanted, and put to the trial. 

This is one peculiarity in the structure of a feather, 
and a second is still more remarkable. If you exa- 
mine a feather, you cannot help taking notice, that 
the threads, or lamin, of which we have been speak- 
ing, in their natural state unite; that their union is 
something more than the mere opposition of loose 
surfaces; that they are not parted asunder without 
some degree of force; that nevertheless, there is no 
glutinous cohesion between them; that therefore, by 
some mechanical means or other, they catch, or clasp 
among themselves, thereby giving to the beard, or 
vane, its closeness and compactness of texture. 

Nor is this all: when two lamine, which have been 
separated by accident or force, are brought together 
again, they immediately reclasp; the connexion, 
whatever it was, is perfectly recovered, and the beard 
of the feather becomes as smooth and firm as if 
nothing had happened to it. Draw your finger down 
the feather, which is against the grain, and you break, 
probably, the junction of some of the contiguous 
threads; draw your finger up the feather, and you 
restore all things to their former state. 

This is no common contrivance; and now I will 
describe to you the mechanism by which it is effected. 
The threads, or lamine, before mentipned, are inter- 
laced with one another, and the interlacing is per- 
formed by means of a vast number of fibres or teeth, 
which the laminz shoot forth on each side, and which 
hook and grapple together. A person counted fifty 
of these fibres, in one-twentieth of aninch. These 
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fibres are crooked but curved, after a different man- 
ner; for those which proceed from the thread on the 
side towards the extremity of the feather, are longer 
and more flexible, and bent downward there, as those 
which proceed from the side towards the beginning, 
or quill-end of the feather, are shorter, firmer, and 
turn upwards. When two lamine are pressed toge- 
ther, so that these long fibres are forced far enough 
over the short ones, their crooked parts fall into the 
cavity made by the crooked parts of the others; just 
as the latch that is fastened to a door, enters into the 
cavity of the catch fixed to the door-post, and there 
hooking itself, fastens the door; for it is in this 
manner that one thread of a feather is fastened to 
the other. 

This admirable structure of the feather, which it is 
easy to see with the microscope, succeeds perfectly 
for the use to which Nature has designed it; which 
use was, not only that the lamine might be united, 
but that when one thread or lamina has been sepa- 
rated from another by some external violence, it might 
be reclasped with sufficient facility and expedition. 

In the ostrich, this apparatus of crotchets and 
fibres, of hooks and teeth, is wanting: and the con- 
sequence is, that the filaments hang loose and separate 
from one another, forming only a kind of down. 
This constitution of the feathers, however it may fit 
them to adorn a lady’s head-dress, may be considered 
an imperfection in the bird; as wings composed of 
these feathers, although they may greatly assist it in 
running, do not serve for flight.—Cressingham Rectory. 


LONDON. 


Bur hail! thou city-giant of the world! 

Thou that dost scorn a canopy of ‘clouds, 

Buf in the dimness of eternal smoke 

For ever rising like an ocean-steam, 

Dost mantle thine immensity, how vast 

And wide thy wonderful array of domes, 

In dusky masses staring at the skies ! 

‘Time was, and dreary solitude was here; 

When night-black woods, unvisited by man, 

In howling conflict wrestled with the winds 

But now, the storm-roll of immingled life 

Is heard, and, like a roaring furnace, fills 

With living sound the airy reach of miles ! 

Thou more than Rome! for never from her heart 

Such universe-awaking spirit poured, 

As emanates from thine. ‘The mighty globe 

Is fevered by thy name; a thousand years, 

And silence hath not known thee! What a weight 

Of awfulness will doomsday from thy scene 

Derive; and when the blasting trumpet smites 

All cities to destruction, who will sink 

Sublime with such a thunder-crash as thou ! 

Myriads of domes, and temples huge, or high, 

And thickly wedded, like the ancient trees 

That in unviolated forests frown; 

Myriads of streets, whose river-windings flow 

With viewless billows of unweary sound; 

Myriads of hearts in full commotion mixed, 

From morn to noon, from noon to night again, 

Through the wide realm of whirling passion borne,— 

And there is London !—England’s heart and soul. 

By the proud flowing of her famous Thames 

She circulates through countless lands and isles 

Her greatness; gloriously she rules, 

At once the awe and sceptre of the world! 
Rosert Montcomery. 





Our present life is not a state of knowleage, put of expec 
tation, on which alone the patriarchs and friends of God 


subsisted so long as they were here. In the want of due 
conception, Jews and Christians, are all upon a level; a.l 
the information they can receive is conveyed under the 
words life, rest, a promised land, redemption from enemies, 
a city of God, new heavens, and new earth, and such like 
signatures of visible things. 
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MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ARCHDEACON Wrix has lately published an interesting 
Journal * of his travels in the fulfilment of his arduous 
duties in the inclement island of Newfoundland, 
during six months of the last year. The -“ remote 
settlements, and the interior of Newfoundland,” he 
says, “ are so difficult of access, that many who have 
been all their lives resident in the island, have not so 
much knowledge of our settlements along its shore, 
and of the interior, as they have of the more distant 
provinces of North America.” 





My intention (he says) being to visit the southern and 
western shore as far as the Bay of Islands, or at least, as 
St. George's Bay, I had thought that it would economize 
time, if I went through the interior from the Bay Despair, 
a journey of eight or nine days over land, and returned by 
the settlements along the coast. I hired, as a guide, 
Maurice Louis, a Micmac Indian, one of Mr. Cormack's 
suite, when he had been similarly engaged. Many have 
compared my own visitation to the excursion of Mr. Cor- 
mack, an enterprising individual whom I remember having 
seen at St. John’s, when I visited Newfoundland in 1827. 
It has not, I should imagine, been very dissimilar; and it 
would, indeed, be a matter of regret, if the zeal of a Mission- 
ary could not induce him to make as much exertion, and to 
endure as much privation, as others Would brave in the pur- 
suit of philosophical research, or the gratification of mere 
curiosity. 

Saturday, April 4.—I started at half-past six into the in- 
terior. Two Indian squaws accompanied us, and two other 
Indians, as twenty deer, some of which they wanted to 
carry out, were buried in the snow, one day's journey 
directly upon our track. It is a singular fact, which the 
Indians related to me, that bears and wolves have so great 
a dislike to the branches of the juniper, that if a few of 
them are stuck in the snow where the venison is deposited, 
they preserve it from the depredations of these animals. 

The Indian squaws pleased me much by their natural 
courtesy. Though walking above a hundred miles in 
Indian rackets, or snow-shoes, has made me now somewhat 
expert in the use of them, it may be imagined that I was 
at first, indeed I must be still, very awkward in them, by 
the side of an Indian. Being thirty-three inches in length, 
and eighteen inches broad, and weighing each of them 
twenty ounces, even before they are saturated with wet, 
they occasioned me many falls and disasters. This was 
especially the case in descending very steep hills, or going 
upon the thin ice of Long Pond, which broke in under our 
weight. The water which had collected to the depth of a 
foot or a foot and a half on the top of ice of some of the 
large lakes, had its own coat of ice, and although the 
safety of the traveller is not endangered by the weakness 
of this upper ice, his expedition is very much impeded. 
Though noisy in their mirth at their own disasters, these 
Indians were courteous in rendering me every assistance in 
my difficulties. We pitched for the night near the bay of 
Eastbrook. 

A description of the process of making our temporary 
place of rest for this night may suffice for the description 
of our similar arrangements during the week. The snow 
being at least ten feet deep, a rude shovel is first cut out of 
the side of some standing tree, which is split down with a 
wedge made for the purpose. The snow is then turned out 
for the space of eight or ten feet square, according to the 
number of the company which requires accommodation. 
When the snow is cleared away, quite to the ground, the 
wood is laid on the ground for the fire. About a foot of 
loose snow is left in the cavern round the fire. On this 


* Six Months of a Newfowndland Mtsstonary’s Journai, from 
February to August, 1835, 
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lies with no covering from the weather, or other shelter 
than the walls of snow on each side of his icy cavern and 
surrounding trees may supply. A yellow fungus which 
grows on the wich-hazel supplies tinder to the Indian, 
who is never without flint and steel, and he is remarkably 
expert in vibrating moss, and dry leaves, and birch-bark, 
rapidly through the air in his hands, which, soon after the 
application of a spark, ignite and make a cheerful blaze. 
As the fire melted our cave away, and enlarged our cham- 
ber of ice, branches of verdant spruce, fresh as when first 
covered in October and November, came forth to view seve- 
ral feet below the surface of the snow. 

The correct and modest deportment of the squaws who were 
in our company here and in the wigwams, was highly credit- 
able to them. I had before met with dormitory arrangements 
in our planters’ houses, of so promiscuous a description, that 
my Irish guide, who had lived four years among Indiars, 
expressed his surprise at a want of delicacy which he had 
never seen among the Micmas; but I could not have ima- 
gined, had I not myself witnessed it, that this people could 
have shown so much delicacy and propriety of conduct as I 
observed among them, wherever I met with them. I have 
the squaws chiefly in view in this remark; but I have 
never seen any of the men otherwise than well behaved, 
except when they have been under the influence of liquor. 
To the immoderate use of this they are too generally strongly 
addicted. There are gratifying exceptions, however. I had 
been supplied, by the kindness of Mr. Gallop, with some 
port wine, some of which I offered to my Indian guide, but 
I found that his notions of fasting were so correct, that they 
extended to all indulgences, and during Lent he declined 
tasting even wine: some of them during that season forego 
smoking. The Indians dress their venison on skewers of 
wood, which they stick in the ground around the fire. They 
plaited for me a basket-like mat, of small spruce-boughs, to 
serve asa plate. In this they served me the deer’s heart, 
as the most delicate part of the animal. 

The intense cold made the trees crack, with @ report, in 
the silence of the night, as though struck with an axe. My 
watch, also, under the same influence, became of little use, 
a most serious inconvenience when traversing the country 
in a season when the days are so short, and a little miscal- 
culation may occasion the traveller's being benighted. 

Sunday, 5.—At half-past six, A. M., I took leave of the two 
Indians and the young squaws, who were now returning, 
and as I parted from them, I felt that I should miss those 
musical prattlers; for their soft language, though I could 
not understand a word of it, had fallen very gratefully upon 
the ear in the stillness of a night in the forest. I had been 
induced, too, on the preceding night to creep out a little 
distance from the fire, that I might enjoy the picturesque 
effect of our little group, as the stars were twinkling in the 
broad arch of heaven, and the smoke was curling through 
the evergreen branches which were enlivened by the ruddy 
glare of our brisk fire; and, as I heard the light laugh, and 
caught the good-humoured faces of my companions, I had 
felt that when they left us, I should retain all the privations 
and lose all which probably might have given some charm 
to such a tour. 

We saw tracks of deer every twenty yards as we passed 
through the country; so numerous were they at last, that 
we ceased to take any notice of them ; herds of deer became 
themselves objects of very frequent occurrence. They 
offered a very interesting sight. The whole interior, with 
the exception of the tops of some of the hills, from which 
the snow had melted, was then white with snow. These 
bare spots upon the hills are called “naps ;" though they 
are brown, and not green, they resemble island-meadows in 
an ocean of snow. On these the deer were grazing lei- 
surely like cattle. They were travelling in quest of food, 
from one of these naps to another. The partridge, or ptar 
migan were also very numerous upon these hills, searching 
for a species of cranberry, which is called here, the partridge- 
bersxy. In places near water, which, after long frost, 
becomes exceedingly scarce in the interior, the tracks of the 
deer were as thick, as those of cattle in the snow in a farm 

ard. 
, For three days we were favoured with very brilliant 
weather, and made so much progress upon the hard snow, 
that I believe we were one-third of our way across to Bay 
St. George, having got within sight of the Catt Aeau Hills. 
A field of white paper, varied only by an occasional blot of 
the pen, with the full sun upon it all day, and the red glare 
of the fire all night, to say nothing of the effect of the wind 
by day and of the wood-smoke, which the Indians call the 
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‘cruel steam,” by night, may give some idea of the constant 
trial to which our eyes were subjected. 

Monday, 6.—By night we felt our eyes very weak. 

Tuesday, 7.—The whole three of us were affected with a 
gritty, gravelly sensation in the eye, and were, at length, 
completely deprived of thg power of sight. Our provisions, 
too, over which the Indian who was cook, had, with the 
usual improvidence of his race, not been sufficiently econo- 
mical, were just out. In a country which abounds with 
game, and in which it is so difficult to travel, even without 
any burden, none think of carrying provisions for more than 
a day or two into the interior with them; but neither the 
pilots nor I could now see sufficiently to use a gun, or bear 
indeed to look upwards. The Indian did try, but he came 
back without success, although he met with many fresh tracks 
of deer, and heard many partridges, and in the course of the 
night, deer had evidently passed within twenty yards of our 
retreat. It became so thick, moreover, that, had we been 
ever so little affected with snow-blindness, we could not have 
seen more than a few yards, and could not consequently 
have made any way in an unknown country. Our Indian 
guide, while he was in search of deer, nearly lost all 
track of us, when, our allowance of food being exceedingly 
scanty, our situation seemed likely to be very deplorable. 
All Tuesday we rested in our icy chamber. What an ora- 
tory was it for the prayers of two or three, who were surely 
agreed touching what they should ask of their Father in 
heaven. The ejaculations, “give us this day our daily 
bread,” and, “lighten our darkness,” commanded a ready 
response. Such place might be a Bethel, and there may be 
seasons in the lives of those who travel, and scenes such as 
these, of which they may afterwards say, that the Lorp was 
by them in the wilderness, and that it has been good for 
them to have been there. Some natural tears may have 
mingled with the water which the acrid vapour from the 
smoke of the damp wood (for it now rained) forced from my 
eyes, as I thought of the probable anxiety of my dear wife, 
and of the likelihood that all my dreams of future useful 
labours in the church might be thus fatally dissipated. 

It was at length hinted by the Indian, that my dog 
might make a meal; and it is as much that they may serve 
in such a season of extremity, as for any foudness which 
they have for the animal, or use they generally make of 
them, that Indians are usually attended by dogs of a mon- 
grel breed. Had my Indien pilot knowa the coast, we might 
have got to some Indian wigwams in White Bear Bay, but 
he did not like to attempt reaching that bay. The strag- 
gling locations of these Indians along our coast, reminded 
me much of the separation between Abraham and Lot. 
The reasons, in the case of Indians, who separate son from 
father, and brother from brother, that they may have unin- 
terrupted space for their hunting and furring excursions, 
are similar to those which led the patriarchs to live apart, 
that they might have ample space for their pastoral pur- 
suits. A large lake, inside of the Bay East, which I 
passed, gave me the idea, with its precipitous wooded 
cliffs, of an inland sea: the size of some of the lakes 
of Newfoundland is immense; a lake within the Bay of} 
Islands, in which are numerous seals the whole summer, 
has an island of forty miles extent in the midst of it. 

Wednesday, 8.—This morning, on finding the weather 
stillethick, 1 divided the bread-dust and crumbs, being all 
that now remained of our provisions, and not amounting 
altogether to more than two biscuits, into three parts; I 
gave a part to each of my guides, and reserved one for 
myself. I now saw the danger which must attend our 
moving jn such thick weather, but, blind as we all were, I 
knew that we must either make an effort te return, or 
must starve where we were. I proposed, therefore, to 
the Indian pilot, that we should try to return to the 
spot where we had left so much venison buried, At first 
he hesitated; but, at length he agreed that we should 
attempt it. A black gauze veil, which I had kept over 
my eyes when the sun was at its height, and the peso- 
lution to which I had adhered of not rubbing my eyes, had 
preserved me, perhaps, from suffering so much from sun- 
blindness as my companions. Maurice Louis, the Indian, 
would open his eyes now and then to look at my compass ; 
—we could not see for fog more than a hundred yards; he 
would fix on some object as far as the eye could reach, and 
then shut his eyes again, when I would lead him up to it. 
On reaching it he would open his eyes again, and we 
would in the same manner, take a fresh departure. It was 
literally a case in which the blind was leader to the blind. 
The fog made our travelling dangerous; it did indeed 
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occasion our going astray ; but it was providentially favour- 
able to us upon the whole; for, had the sky been clear, 
and the sun bright as when we set out, we must have been 
incapacitated by our sun-blindedness from moving for a 
week at least, and must have suffered much, if not fatally, 
from want of food. 

By forced marches,—the snow now being soft, and nearly 
the entire distanee to be travelled in rackets, in conse 
quence of which we could not make the same expedition 
which we did as we came along,—we were providentially 
enabled to reach by seven or eight, p.m., the same places 
at which we had halted at four each day on our outward 
march. Thus, a degree of labour, that of digging and 
clearing, to which we were now quite unequal, was spared 
us on our way back. The small quantity of biscuit to 
which we were now reduced, led me te advise my com- 
panions not to eat any quantity at a time, but to take a 
piece of the size of a nutmeg when hunger was most 
craving. We did, indeed, gather each day on our return, 
about as many partridge-berries as would fill a wine-glass 
a-piece. These we found very refreshing and nutritive. 
Having been ripened in the fall of last year, and been 
sheltered under the snow all the winter, they were, now 
that the snow melted away from them, like preserved fruit 
in flavour, and resembled a rich clarety grape. At night, 
the want of water is a great privation in this winter travel- 
ling. At this season, if a lake or rivulet chance to be near 
your resting-place, it is, in all probability, protected from 
Invasion by so thick a coat of ice, that it would require 
some hours’ labour with a hatchet to get at it. A draught 
of water, obtained at such a price of labour, to guides 
already over-wearied with carrying his burden and hewing 
his wood, a humane man would relish as little as Sir 
Philip Sydney would have relished a selfish draught at 
Zutphen, or David from the well of Bethlehem. (2 Sam. 
XXiil. 15, 17.) I contented myself, therefore, with water 
supplied by snow, melted by the smoky fire. This water, 
together with the wind, had the effect of parching and 
cracking my swollen lips to such a degree, that when, on 
getting out of the country on the 10th, I again saw my 
face, after an interval of eight days, in a piece of broken 
glass, I had some diffiiculty in recognising my own features. 
The most scorching heat in Summer does not tan and 
swell the face more than does the travelling in the snow at 
this season. Under the combined influence of the wind 
and sun, the skin peeled off from my nose and ears, and 
the exposed parts of the neck, as in summer. 

Thursday, 9.—Still dismally thick weather; but we pro- 
ceeded on our way in the same manner as yesterday. The 
noise of the woodpeckers upon the bark of the trees truly 
portended rain, of which we were mich afraid; we saw 
quantities of deer and ptarmigan, but, though the fog 
favoured our weak sight much, we could neither of us take 
a sight with the lifted gun. At one place we came upon 
the recent tracks of wolves; they had consumed or dragged 
away all remains of a deer, except a little hair from the 
skin, and some blood, by which the snow was stained. 

By night, through God's most merciful protection, we 
reached the place where the Indians had left so much 
venison buried since Christmas. 

There are on this extensive island about seventy 
thousand souls, British subjects, scattered at vast 
distances from each other, many of whom had not 
so much as seen a Christian minister before they 
were visited by Archdeacon Wix. His Journal con- 
sequently abounds in highly interesting accounts of 
his reception, and his ministry among them; he 
makes out a strong case of the want of means to 
supply the necessary religious instruction; and he 
concludes by an eloquent appeal to the Christian 
public, to contribute their aid to the accomplishment 
of that great work, to which he has so zealously 
devoted himself. . 





TRULY it is written, that the ways of God are past finding 
out, and his decrees unsearchable. Is the Lord thus great ? 
So also is he good. I am an instance of it. I have trampled 
the world under my feet, laughed at fear, and derided 
danger. Through millions of fierce savages, over parching 
deserts, the freezing north, the everlasting ice, and stormy 
seas, have I passed without harm. How good is my God! 
What rich subjects have I for praise, love, and adoration !— 
Lepyarp, the Traveller. * 
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EAST INDIA STATIONS. No. VII. 


BARRACKPORE. 


Tuer forces which are considered necessary for the 
protection of Calcutta are not stationed within the 
city itself, but at a considerable distance from that 
noble seat of the Indian government. The infantry 
cantonments are at Barrackpore, which is distant 
about sixteen miles, that of the artillery about eight, 
at Dum Dum, whilst the actual guard at Calcutta is 
composed of the eity militia. 

Barrackpore is an irregularly built station, situated 
on the left bank of the river Hooghly. Many of 
the houses are as splendid as the mansions of the 
neighbouring city, but the larger portion consists of 
bungalows, built and fitted up in a superior style. 
A few look upon the river, and those which thus 
command the fresh breezes from the water are 
delightfully cool, and the views from the balconies 
are superb ; for it is scarcely possible to imagine any 
thing more grand and imposing, in an architectural 
point of view, than the splendid settlement of the 
Danes on the opposite bank of the Hooghly, 
Serampore, with its proud palaces mirrored on the 
glassy surface of the stream. The beauties of Bar- 
rackpore are of a different kind; its buildings are 
embosomed in trees, and, with the exception of the 
palace of the governor-general, which is raised in a 
commanding situation, only peep out between the 
branches of luxuriant groves. The country all round 
is wooded to excess, affording a most agreeable shade, 
and offering specimens of floral magnificence not to 
be surpassed in any part of the'world. The mag- 
nolia attains to a gigantic size, and fills the air with 
perfume from its silvery vases; other forest-trees 
bear blossoms of equal beauty ;—the richly-wreathed 
pink acacia, and numerous tribes, adorned with gar- 
lands of deep crimson and bright yellow, abound ; 
and although, with the exception of the park, which 
has been raised into sweeping undulations by arti- 
ficial means, the cantonments and their vicinity pre- 
sent a flat surface, the combinations of wood, water, 
and green-sward, yield scenes of tranquil beauty. 

The most remarkable feature of this cantonment 
is the country-residence of the governor-general, 
with its magnificent ornamental park. For this 
Barrackpore is indebted to the Marquess of Wellesley, 
and it is justly considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of dressed and ornamental nature which taste 
has ever produced. The mansion is elegant and 
commodious, and the gardens are unrivalled, both 
in beauty and stateliness, combining the grandeur 
of Asiatic proportions with the picteresque of Euro- 
pean design. A large stud of elephants is kept, 
and these noble animals, decorated with flowing 
jhools of scarlet cloth, edged with gold, and bearing 
freights of ladies connected with the vice-regat court, 
may be seen pacing along the flowery labyrinths,— 
to European eyes strange guests in a private garden. 

Barrackpore, as it may easily be imagined, is a place 
of great resort for all classes of persons from Caleutta; 
indeed it is the grand thoroughfare to the Upper Pro- 
vinces. It may be approached either by the river or 
by land. The latter approach presents sixteen miles 
of the finest roads im the world, very broad, kept in 
excellent repair, and shaded, to the great delight and 
comfort of the various traversers, by an avenue of 
trees. The traffic is very considerable, the tide in- 
terfering with the water-carriage, conveyances of 
every description are passing at all hours of the day. 
Notwithstanding, however, the shelter afforded by the 
Jeafy canopy above, Europeans seldom venture to 
brave the noontide heat, their journeys being chiefly 
performed in the morning or evening, 
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The journey to Barrackpore must be enchanting 
to those who delight in forest-scenery; the hand of 
man is apparent in the smooth, finely-levelled road, 
which offers itself to the traveller ; but a dense jungle 
appears to close it in on either side. Native huts, of 
the wildest and simplest construction, meet the eye 
in the most picturesque situations ; many with scarcely 
any roof, excepting that afforded by the overhanging 
branches of trees, which never lose their leafy man- 
tles, and yet not destitute of an air of comfort; the 
floors being scrupulously clean, and the jars and other 
doméstic utensils neatly arranged and kept in order. 
Monkeys may be seen disporting amidst blossom- 
ing boughs, the jackal glides through the covert, 
and the woods echo with the sullen notes of lonely 
birds. The denseness of the population, and the 
vast numbers of natives, who pass along rejoicing in 
the shade which tends so much to lighten their toils, 
prevent all idea of solitude, though the prospects are 
so truly and exclusively sylvan. 

Soon after Bishop Heber arrived in India, he visited 
the governor-general at his country residence. 


We went (he observes) to Barrackpore on the 28th of 
October. The house itself is handsome, containing three 
fine sitting-rooms, though but few bed-chambers. Indeed, 
as in this climate no sleeping-rooms are even tolerable, un- 
less they admit the southern breeze, there can be but few 
in any house. Accordingly, that at Barrackpore barely 
accommodates Lord Amherst’s own family ; and his Aides- 
de-camp and visiters sleep in bungalows, built at some 
little distance from it, in the park. Bungalow, a corruption 
of Bengalee, is the general name, in this country, for any 
structure in the cottage style, and only of one floor. Some 
of these are spacious and comfortable dwellings, generally 
with high thatched roofs surrounded with a verandah, and 
containing three or four good apartments, with bath-rooms, 
and dressing-rooms enclosed from the eastern, western, or 
northern verandahs. 

At Barrackpore, for the first time, I mounted an elephant, 
the metion of which I thought far from disagreeable, though 
very different from that of a horse. As the animal moves 
both feet on the same side at once, the sensation is like 
that of being carried on men’s shoulders. A full-grown 
elephant carries two persons in the howdah, besides the 
driver, who sits on his neck, and a servant on the crupper 
behind with an umbrella. The howdah is not unlike the 
body of a small gig, but without a head. At Calcutta, 
or within five miles of it, no elephants are allowed, on 
account of the frequent accidents which they occasion 
by frightening horses. Those at Barrackpore were larger 
animals than I had expected to see, two of them were 
at least ten feet high. That on which Lord Amherst 
rode, and on which I accompanied him, was a very noble 
fellow, dressed up in splendid trappings, which were a 
present from the King of Oude, and ornamented all 
over with fish embroidered in gold, a device which is here 
considered a badge of royalty. I was amused by one pecu- 
liarity, which I had never before heard of; while the ele- 
phant is going on, a man walks by his side, telling him 
where to tread, bidding him “take care,” “step out,” 
warning him that the road is rough, slippery, &c., all 
which the animal is supposed to understand, and to take 
his measures accordingly. The mahout says nothing, but 
guides him by pressing his legs to his neck, on the side to 
which he wishes him to turn, urging him forward with the 
point of a formidable goad, and stopping him by a blow on 
the forehead with the but-end of the same instrument. 

The cantonment of Barrackpore is very pretty, consisting 
of a large village inhabited by soldiers, with bungalows 
for the European officers and other white inhabitants, who 
are attracted hither by the salubrity of the air, the vicinity 
of the governor's residence, or the beauty and convenience 
of the river. In the park several uncommon animals are 
kept: amongst them the Ghyal, an animal of the ox or 
buffalo kind, with immensely large horns, and a native 
of Thibet and Nepaul. It is very much larger than the 


+ largest Indian cattle, but hardly, I think, equal to an 


English bull: its tail is bushy, and its horns form almost a 
mass of white and solid bone to the centre of its fore- 
head. There is also another beautiful animal of the ass 
kind, from the Cape of Good Hope, which is kept in a 
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stall, and led about by two men to exercise daily. They 
complain of its wild and untameable spirit, and when I 
saw it, they had hampered its mouth with such an appa- 
ratus of bit and bridle, that the poor thing was almost 
choked. It is extremely strong and bony, of beautiful 
form, has a fine eye and good countenance, and though 
not striped like the zebra, is beautifully clouded with 
different tints of ash and mouse colour. 

We met two lynxes during our ride, also taking the air, 
led each by his keeper, one of them in body-clothes, like 
an English greyhound, both perfectly tame, and extremely 
beautiful creatures, about the size of a large spamie., and 
in form and colour something between a fox and a cat, but 
with the silky fur and characteristic actions of the latter. 
The other animals, consisting of two or three tigers and 
leopards, two different kinds of bears,—one Bengalee, the 
other from Sincapore, a porcupine, a kangaroo, monkeys, 
moose-deer, birds, &c., are kept in a menagerie, their dens 
all very clean, and, except one of the bears and one hyzena, 
all very tame. 

Alligators come on shore to bask, and there is one small 
one ina pond in the park. They are of two kinds, one, 
which seems like the common crocodile of the Nile, has a 
long’nose, and is harmless, unless provoked. . The other is 
somewhat smaller, has a round snubbed head, and fre- 
quently attacks dogs and other similar animals, and is 
sometimes dangerous to men who go into the river. The 
Indian squirrel, which abounds in the park, is smaller 
than ours, more of an ash-colour, with two black and white 
streaks down its back; and lives not only in trees, but in 
the thatch of houses, 


The garrison of Barrackpore consists of several 
regiments of sepoys, under the command of a major- 
general; the staff is exceedingly numerous, embracing 
appointments peculiar to the station. There are, 


besides, .a considerable number of private residents, 
the families of retired officers, and widows, who, pos- 
sessing large connexions in India, prefer it as a resi- 
dence to the parent state; many of these persons 
possess considerable wealth, and live in a style of 


appropriate splendour. Cadets, formerly, on their 
arrival at Calcutta, were permitted to travel alone, or 
in company with other lads, as ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced as themselves, to the places of their destina- 
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tion; but now, such as‘ are posted to regiments 
stationed at different places, are appointed to do duty 
at Barrackpore, until they can be sent up the river, 
under the care of an experienced officer. Here they 
are taught their first military lessons, and perform 
their duties under the eye of a major-general. 

Bishop Heber again visited Barrackpore, which he 
reached from Calcutta by water. 


On the 27th of December, (he says,) I paid a visit to 
the governor at Barrackpore. I went by water early 
enough in the morning to preach to the congregation, 
which, for want of a p Rael assembles in the great hall 
of the government-house. The distance by water is about 
twenty-four miles, which, with a favourable tide and a good 
set of rowers, may be ascended in two hours and a half. 
The river continues of nearly the same width as at Calcutta; 
its banks are covered with fruit-trees and villages, with 
many very handsome pagodas. 

It is with regret we observe the circumstance here 
alluded to by the bishop, that in so important a 
station as Barrackpore the members of the Established 
Church had then no place devoted to the celebration 
of divine worship according to their own faith.* Let 
us hope that such is not still the case. D.1L.E. 


[From the Asiatic Journal, and Bisnop Hener’s Journal.] 





Tue heavenly bodies were not made for man, and to them 
his utmost power cannot reach. The world which he ia- 
habits forms but the fraction of an unit in the vast scale 
upon which they are moulded. It disappears even in the 
range of distance at which they are placed; and when 
seen from some of the nearest planets, it is but a dull speck 
in the firmament. Under this conviction, the astronomer 
must feel his own comparetive insignificance; and amidst 
the sublimity and grandeur-of this material universe, the 
proudest spirit must be abased, and fitted for the reception 
of those noble truths which can be impressed only on an 
humble and a softened heart. He, indeed, who has rightly 
interpreted the hand-writing of God in the heavens, must 
be well prepared to appreciate it in the record of His revealed 
will.—Quarterly Review 
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